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y'|form of charity, While families are | t 
enjoying the pleasures of home amusement 2) 
| and festivity, it has become the - practice to 


demands, backed by armed force always 
ready for use, 
ee 

Mr. Jonn H. Sreaman has played so 
many parts in the course of a pretty long 
connection with the legal affairs of the 
Municipality that about his ‘competency, at 
least, to diseuss the defects. of the City Gov- 
ernment therecan be no quéstion. Perhaps 
the everchanging professional ‘relations of 
Mr, SvRABAN, now appesring as counsel for 
some department, and again as attorney for 
some claimant or contractor, may detract 
somewhat from the force of his very com- 
prehensive criticisms on City administration. 
As a whole, however, these criticisms 
appear to be as frank ~ as they 
are. able. His advice as to 8 
transfer of the lection Bureau’ from 
the Police Department, his hints as to the 

anomalous position of the Dock .Depart- 
ment, his strictures'on the waste of power 
in the Tax Commission and the Excise 
Board, and his general exception to the mul- 
tiplicity of legal officers in the City’s pay, 
and the superftuity of courts and Judges are 
all in the line of common sense and public 
interest. An amended charter from the 
hands of Mr, SrRaHwAN might be open to the 
suspicion of having a job or two concealed 
in some innocent-looking clause, but a series 
of suggestions such as Mr, SrranAn has 
thrown out during the last. two days might 
fairly be accepted by the Senate committee 
as a very fair sketch of practicable and ne- 
cessary Municipal reforms. 
rennet: 
A DAY OF THANESGIVING. 

The manner in which a national holiday 
is kept depends on the character of the 
nation andthe ‘circumstances in which it 
finds itself on each recurrence of the par- 
ticular festival observed. Though Thanks- 
giving Day has become an occasion of na- 
tional observance, it retains some of the char- 
acteristics of its New-England origin. At 
the same time, it has lost much of’ the 
Teligious significance which - pertained 
to it in the time of the devout 
‘founders of the Massachusetts Bay and 
Plymouth colonies. Those old Puritans 
set it apart with solemn sincerity. as a day 
for returning thanks-for the manifold bless- 
ings of a bountifal Providence, and the 
spirit in which it was observed .by them 
seems to have waned very nearly in propor- 
tion as the occasion for thankfulness has in- 
creased.’ The sense of gratitude: is hardly 
stimulated by serene prosperity, but is evoked 
rather from . distressful circumstances in 
which every compensatory blessing is 
keenly appreciated. The traditions of the 

pious holiday of the Puritans survive chiefly 
Cacia devoutness: of official procla- 
mations and the formal practice, somewhat 
‘megligently continued, of holding a morning 
service in some of the churches. 

But with the devélopment of prosperity 
and comfort in the society of New-England 
the observance of the day assumed more of 
& domestic character. Its religious aspect 
was not wholly forgotten, and’ vast would 
be the library in which should be gathered 
the New-England sermons in which the 
lessons and duties of the occasion have 
been set forth ‘for 250 years. But it be- 


came more distinctively a day for family 


gatherings and sober feasting, in which pro-. 


fuse abundance rather than luxury. delighted 
‘the hearts and overburdened the stomachs 
of a sedate people. ‘It is this characteristic 
‘of the New-England festival that survives to 
give the. national holiday its chief peculiar- 
ity. Its e quality ‘which may well be cher- 
ished. It isinot a time for. out-door excur- 


, pltie Bg he fae of the Shs ‘they are 


‘| proposing to suppress the Jews by act of 


remember those who have no homes, ‘or “ev 


whose habitations are rarely visited with the 


cheer of feasting, The bestowing of some Mt 
| share of the good things of life and of the: 


means of healthy enjoyment upon the poor 


isa feature of the day’s observance which 


should. be cherished and increased. It 


not only gives a vast geal of happiness, at 
little cost, to those whose: lot admits of |: 


small indulgen.e in the pleasures of' life, but 
it adds a relish to the enjoyments of favored 
homes whith can -aver pertain to mere sel- 

The people of this country have not had 
for many years so much cause for thank: 
fulness. as they have now. They are favored 
with prosperity which has more promise of 
enduring and more freedom from excite- 
ment and uncertainty than has been theirs 
for a long while. They seem, indeed, to. be 


entering: upon a ‘new era of advancement 


that bids fair to. carry them beyond what 
they have in the recent past daréd to hope 
for. They are resting,with confidence and 
hope after the excitement of a political can- 
vass the result of which gives them assu- 
rance that the elements of disturbance and 
trouble have subsided, and that a period 


-of healthy..progress is in store for them. 


They have been bountifully blessed in their 
harvests and in the accumulating fruits of 
their industry and enterprise. They are en- 
titled to a feeling of exuberance which shall 
enable them to observe a day set apart for 
quiet feasting and thankfulness without mis- 

giving or doubt. «It is to be hoped that they 
will enjoy it rationally and soberly, and do 
all in their power ‘to share the gladness of 
the day with the poorer brethren of the great 
household of the people. 


Fa 
THE PANAMA CANAL OONTRO- 
VERSY. 

Mr. Joszera Nnawo, Jr., the Chief of Statis- 
tics of the Treasury Department, has drawn 
down upon himself the displeasure of all of 
the canal-builders by the singular moderation 
of his estimates. It seems to be the accepted 


‘fashion, whenever an individual interests 


himself in a canal-project in Central Ameri- 
ca, to cut aloof from customary methods of 
computation and indulge in the vaguest of 
speculations.’ This is. best evinced in. the 
ease with which the rival canal projectors 
prepare tables of the probable cost of their 
own and competitive enterprises. Thus we 
have the Panama Canal costing under one 
approximation $100,000,000, and under an- 
other. $800,000,000, while the ° Nicaragua 
Canal has been estimated to cost by its: 
friends $75,000,900, and by: its enemies 
about double that sum. 80, too, in expenses 
of maintenance the same looseness and 
diversity of opinion exists. But the ‘one 
subject on which these contestants agree, is 
the enormous and paying trade which is 
certain to flow through either cutting as 
soon a8 it is completed, and unfortunately 
for Mr. Nnaro’s peace. of mind, this is the 
great support which his figures completely 
upsets, 

M. pe Lessmrs appears to have contented 
himself with denying in toto the correctness 
of Mr. Nisowo’s statements. and the cohclu- 
sions he draws from them; but the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Provisional . Inter- 
oceanic Canal Society, which is the lengthy 
designation under which the ~Nicara- 
gua Oanal people conduct their affairs, 
concedes the Value of Mr. Nimo’s tables, 
but denies the conclusions he draws from 
them. This,.of course, was to be expected. 
Ifthe Treasury statistician is correct, it will 
not pay for some time to come to build a 
canal from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, and though it may not mat- 
ter much to provisional societies or to 
interested individuals whether. an under- 
taking ‘of this kind is, in the end, profitable 


or unprofitable, provided it is carried out, 


the general public, who are to be called upon 
later on to invest money in the scheme, have 
some slight reason for desiring to know 
whether the enterprise has in it the elements 
of financial success, Jt, may be assumed at 
the outset that. in neither undertaking have 
the questions. of cost’ of construction and 
cost of maintenance. been settled with any 
approach towatd definiteness. Considering 


the extraordinary character of the proposed: 


work, this, perhaps, was to be expected. 


Even sfter'surveys of a much more thorough. 
nature than have yet been made-on either’ 


route have been completed, there will yet re- 


egies ana be:made good out of | 

: | where the many previous Gitting Bull ru- 
‘mors, now of invasion and anon of submis- 
J Canal at $87,000,000, and in their own enter- yy 


fund. The Nicaragua 


contingency 
vee “put this in the case of ¢he Panama. 


eh oe at Pana- 
Mr. Nooo gave, it is said, the regis- 
1 tonnage, whereas the society enlarge 


tered 
the amount ‘by adding 40 per cent., which, 


they say, is the tonnage capacity, and that 
on this. ‘the toll would be levied... But then, 
in all probability, it would be necessary to 
make allowance for fuel, supplies, &c., and 
hence it is questionable whether the amount 
would exceed. the estimate as first. made. 
Under their own arftangements of. the va- 
rious: amounts involved, the society figure 
out a. certain return of 8 per cent. and a 
probable return of 10 per cent. per annum 
On the ‘investment, If they ever succeed in 
building the canal. we heartily trust that 
they and those whom they induce to advance 
money will not be disappointed. 


es 
“SITTING BULL. 

In leaving Montana for Washington, Gen. 
Mriks has declared the Indian question on 
the Canadian border to be practically settled 
by the coming in of nearly two thousand In. 
dians hitherto classed'as hostile: But while 
so much has been dorie, it would be a great 
mistake, apparently, to abandon further 
efforts to secure the submission of §rr- 
tra Bouin. To say that the surrender 
of the great Sioux chief might save 
our troops a Winter’s campaign in that 
high latitude only imperfectly expresses its 
importance. It would take away a standing 
menace to'the settlement of the far North- 
west, and solve the chief remaining Indian 
problem of our day. Srrrive Bow, with 
a force not a half as great as he has since 
commanded, annihilated Custer and all his 
command on the Little Big Horn, leaving not 
one man to tell the story. Viororro, with 
less than.two hundred ‘Apache. warriors, 
ravaged Northern Mexico and Southern 
New-Mexico and Arizona for twenty 
months, killing hundreds of people and 
stealing. or. slaughtering thousands. of 
horses and cattle. So long as Srrrmxe Bury 
remains-hostile his.camp becomes the resort 
of all disaffected Indians from the Northern 
reservations; and it. is this’ fact, rather. than 
his present: numbers or his present attitude, 
that is important, 

Had Srrrive But invaded the Yellow- 
stone region at the time of the Nez. Percé 
War or the Bannock. war, he would have 
made havoc of life and property. He had 
pledged himself, however, to Major W.axsz, 

of the North-western’ Mounted Police, not 
to wage war ‘again, and loyally kept his 
word. Undoubtedly, also, he has been great- 
ly weakened by the.defection of his warriors 
during the past two years. When, after his de- 
feat anid massacre of Cusrmr, in the Summer 
of 1876, the Sioux chief saw troops from all 
quarters aaseinbling to take vengeance, he 
hastened northward, and in the Winter 
crossed to Canada. In the following Au- 
tumn; as will be -®émembered, Gen. Terry 
headed ‘a commission empowered to seek 
him out and offer him terms of surrender. 
The negotiations were conducted with. the 
help of Major Wauen, who had already es- 
tablished-the Sioux camp at Bear Mountain, 
and resulted in the contemptuous : rejection 
of Terry's terms, In due time, however, 
hunger did its work. . The region in which 
Sirtine. Bui1 found himself was not so 


good for hunting purposes as that south of 


the border. . The larger his band grew, from 
the disaffected refugees and hostile Indians 
of various tribes escaping from the reserva- 
tions, the more difficult became the problem 
of supply. Whilethe Dominion maintained 

what seemed to our troopsa marvelous faith 
in the harmlessness of Sirrmne Bout, it gave 
him no rations. .He was compelled to fol- 
low the buffalo on the American side of the 


boundary, and as often as he did Gen. Migs: 


was ready and anxious to drive him out, 
Winter before last was.a hard one for Srr- 
Tina BunL’s band; last Winter saw it break- 
ing up;.he has now another Winter in pros- 
‘pect, and has sought to lay in supplies by a 
buffalohunt. But’ the greater part of his. 
band have, as, Gen.’ ‘says, resolved to 
abandon this precarious livelihood, and to | 
take Government rations. The first real tid- 
ings of their purpose came through ALLIsow, 
a scout, who.was diseredited at Washington, 


[ ish plan of driving: the 


Parliament. In this proposal they exhibit 
almost a8 much intelligence and sense of 
justice as were shown by the Spaniards some 
centuries ago, and they deserve almost as 
much honor as is due to Dent Krsanney 
and his anti-Chinese followers to-day. 
There is no doubt that if the Prussian 
Parliament decides to suppress the Jews 
those unfortunate people will be sternly sup- 
pressed... A law prohibiting the use of Jews 
in any form, except, perhaps, for medicinal 
purposes, and in accordance with a prescrip- 
tion: signed by a regular physician, would 
undoubtedly be enforced with pleasure by 
Prince: Brsmarce, who long ago expressed 


the opinion that there was an unnecessary’ 


and uncalled-for quantity of Jews in Prus- 
sia. Of course, the enforcement of such: a 
law would make the Jews very uncomforta- 
ble. Thousands of them would be arrested 
and fried for the ‘crime of open and habitual 
Jewishness, and in order to escape this in- 
convenience there would be a general exodus 
of Jews from Prussia to other countries, 
Many of them would come to the United 
States, and we should probably have to ex- 
tend. Chatham-street in a direct line to the 
East River-in order to accommodate the vast 
increase in the clothing business which 
would result from an increased Jewish im- 
migration. 

The pretended offense of the Jews in 
Prussian“ eyes is that they fill all the public 
offices and grow exasperatingly rich. While 
the slow German is devising plans for. ob- 
taining a municipal or national office, the 
acute and energetic Hebrew succeeds in ob- 
taining the office for himself, and while the 
Prussian farmer or grocer is laboriously 
making a bare living, the Jewish dealer in 
ready-made clothing is withdrawing from 
business and investing his enormous profits 
in Jewish banks To thé German mind the 
best way to meet this dangerous Jewish. ri- 
valry is to forbid Jews to hold office. It is 
this project which the Prussian Parliament 
is now discussing, and there is good reason 
to believe that it-will soon ‘become a law. 

The ‘wealth owned by the Jews and. their 

success in obtaining: office do not, however, 
constitute their real offense. These. facts 
are seized upon as an easy method of arous- 
ing popular hostility. against the Jews, but 
there is another and more serious cause of 
complaint against them. Next to food, cloth- 
ing is the chief want of the North Germans, 
as it is of all people who live in a cold 
or temperate climate, The Prussian . Jew, 
when he becomes rich, retires from the cloth- 
ing business, and either becomes a banker or 
lives on his money. Similarly, when he. ob- 
tains an office he shuts up hisshop and cares 
no longer what coats his fellow-Prussians 
wear. This, of course, lessens competition 
in the ready-made clothing business, and so 
keeps. prices at an undesirable height. 
There are, let us say, thirty thousand Jews to- 
day in Prussia. Of these, ten thousand have 
grown rich and retired from business, and 
ten thousand more are holding various of- 
fices. This leaves only ten thousand to sup- 
ply. Prussia with ready-made and’ second- 
hand clothing. Now, were all the thirty 
thousand Jews engaged in their normal oc- 
cupation, there would “be three clothing 
stores. where there is at present only one. 
The competition between these thirty thou- 
sand. merchants would be to the last degree 
vigorous and violent. Prince Bismarck 
himself, instead. of going quietly into a 
clothing store and buying’a nice coat, would 
be seized on the street by two or three rival 
merchants, and would have nice.coats fairly 
forced upon him at a ridiculously low price. 
The Prussian Parliameytary watchword, 
“Put no. Jews in’ office,’’ simply means, 
when translated, ‘‘Insure © competition 
among ready-made clothing . merchants.’’ 
Of course, the Germans want all the offices 
themselves, and so would be glad to see the 
Jews forbidden to hold. office, but the end 
really sought by. the present agitation is 
chap clothing. 

This indirect method of seeking a secret 
end is unworthy‘of the Prussians. Why do 
they not risein their majesty and pass’a law 


ment to distribute it equally among all the 
non-Jewish subjects of King Wrui14M? 
Such @ course would be frank and straight- 
forward. It would be no more utijust’ than’ 
‘the proposal to forbid Jews to. hold. sit 
and would be quite as eg as the 
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American. Politios,” have, been selected, A series 
of tracts are to be put forth on economic and polit- 


ets is not. the only reason for inferring: that the 
society.is a sort of offshoot from or reorganization 
of the old Free . Trade Club, s0long scarcely more 
than a name. That name—always. unhappy be- 
cause unwisely provocative of resistance: and im- 
plying a radicalism on the subject which, even in 
the most vigorous time of the club’s existence, was 


held to by only a few of its members—is now | 


almost anachronistic, for there isno party and no 
question of strict free trade in this country. The 
subject of revenue and tax reform, however, is one 
of the three or four real ones which exist, and, 
although the names are threadbare.and to many 
almost. meaningless from iteration, there is no way 
of escaping them extept to take ‘up and settle 
‘them, Political education cannot avoid them—it 
might almost be said to begin with them; ard yet 
the fact that no distinct issnes, with lines sharply 
and admittedly drawn, entered into the campaign 
just. closed should not lull anybody into the 
comfortable belief that the disturbing questions 
are all buried. The ‘ question. of the ‘Federal 
authority over. States seems tobe slowly taking 
shape in suits like that of New-Hampshire, as. As- 
signee of her citizens upon defaulted State bonds, 
and the subject of inter-State commerce—a part of 
the largest: problem of to-day and one of the new 
active onés—may also bring it up. The war of the 
rebellion did not settle everything, or even many. 
things; it did dispose of slavery finally, but left a. 
tabula rasa for writing out solutions of more prob- 
lems in commerce, Industry, and. politics than en- 
tered into any ten general elections prior to it. Hence 
political education is more’ than ever'a prime ne- 
cessity, A structure is: not firm whose foundations 
are in» the. mire. Masses of ignorant voters, 
wherever located and by whomsoever led, are dan- 
gerous, The only serious foe of a Republic is igno- 
rance, debasing suffrage. And the encouraging 
thing about this new society is that it seems to pro- 
pose avoidance of propagandism of any pet theory, 
and to address itself to enlightening by means of 
terse, clementary, pungent tracts, whose compact- 
ness will secure attention. 
S$ —— 

A preposterous paragraph, which has about 
it an aroma, of the Paris Figaro, has been started 
on its rounds to the effect that Queen Vicronza has 
been insuring her life for a large amount in a 
Parisian office. Inasmuch as the Queen. is 60 she 
will have to pay a pretty heavy premium. 
No. details are given as to her Majesty's hav- 
ing undergone medical scrutiny, and- ‘we are 
left to assume that the company waived such sordid 
consideration in. the case of a regal ‘client. So far 
as the Queen -is concerned, any life insurance would 
be an absurdity in view of her having been easily 
able, for many years, to save $1,000,000 a year. She 
is probably the wealthiest woman in the world. Put: 
tintg aside all other sources of income, her Duchy of 
Lancaster and legacy from Mr, Nextp bring her in 
$300,000 &.year, and her income altogether is prob- 
ably nothing short of $3,000,000a year. . There is not 
the slightest donbt that any proposal to increase the 
allowance of the Prince of Warzs.will result in 
very severe comments on the Queen’s expenditure, 
but. the Pmnce's income has for three years been 
so seriously affected by the. bad. harvests that un- 
less his mother helps him he must either very much 
reduce his style of living or get help from Pariia- 
ment, and all the more so in view of his family be- 
coming each year more expensive. 

oo 

Evidently Suzmrontus'was.in error when he 
estimated the amount of- bullion in Europe, in the 
time of the Roman Empire, to be about equivalent 
to $1,614,580,000, If, according to’ Munrvaz, the 
population was 60,000,000, the above estimate 
would have given more gold.and silver to each in- 
dividual than really existed in. Europe after the 
opening of the mines in Potosi. To-day, the wealth 
in gold and silver coin and bullion found in Europe 


is‘estimated tobe $3,750,000,000. The progressive 


wealth of Europé presents some subjects of inter- 
est’ to the politico-economic student... Thée most 
marked rise followed the discovery of America. 
From about 16s. in 1492, in’ 1686 money had in- 
creased per tidividual to fully £8. - From the open- 
ing of the Brazilian mines im 1756, for the sixty 
years following, the yield of gold was something 
like, $480,000,000.. The total increase of gold and 
silver from this part of the world, not counting 
Mexico,. is represented to haye been $900,000,000, 
Buta great source of gold to the European world, 
which is not often noticed, was that. derived from 
Japan, which is believed to have yielded, during the 
seventeenth céntury alone, $500,000,000. These 
figures’ represent only gold and silver in coin, or in 
form ready to be converted into coin, and not uten- 
sils or ornaments made ont of the precious metals. 
What has been the drain on Europe for coins in 
silver or gold for India and China has never been 
accurately studied” From the middie of the six- 
teenth century up to- to-day Mr. Dru Man thinks it 
approximates to $3,760,000,000, from which must be 
deducted, however, something like a tenth, which 
has come back to Europe from the East... Generally, 
however, what precious metal goes to the East is, 
for all. practical purposes, believed to be forever 
lost, a8 it enters into objects of personal orua- 
ments, aud thus becomes useless as-a circulating 
medium. The relative historical values of gold and 
silver have been subject to great fluctuations, 
Egyptologists believe that some centuries before 
Crnisr silver wastworth more in Egypt than gold, 
but the Phosnicians, who were the great traders of 
. the world, soon found silver enough to change the 
rate of éxchange. <A very early ratio of gold to eil- 
ver is found on a cuneiform inscription of Ninevah, 
(708; B. €,,) where 1 of gold is worth 12.33 of silver: 
The Persian ratio, according td Dantvs, wae 1 of 
gold to 13 of silver. Something between 18 and 15 
times the unit of gold was the ancient standard of 
‘} sliver during the classical period, © When America 


4 was discovered, 11 units of silver were’ worth t of 


: gold. “ Ny: 
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The Brooklyn Union suggests that H. I, i 


The Hon, Frederick M. Holloway, Demo- .- 
cratic candidate for Governor. 4 Seeaivet Were erne , 
votes than Gen, Hancock in Michigan, 


It is intimated that the desperate Democrats 
will attempt to keep the Hon, Madison B. Cutts out 
of his seat in Congress as successor of Mr. Weaver. 
His official majority Is 106 votes. ; 

Ex-Senator Edmund G. Ross, who was. the 
Democratic candidate: for Governor of Kansas, 
ran ahead of the rest,of the State ticket some: 


8,800 votes, and received 3,740 more votes than Gen." 
Hancock, 


Mr. C. W. Foster, father of Gov. Fosterjof 
Ohio, celebrated his eightieth birthday on the ist 
inst. It is claimed that not a livelier old gentleman 
than Mr. Foster lives in the State of Ohio to-day, 
He himself jocularly says he ‘ has lived the allotted © 
three score years and ten; it’s all clear gain with 
him now." , 

The vote of the Fourth Congressidnal Di 
trict of Massachusetts, as officially declared, was 
as follows: Francis B. Hayes, Republican, 10,501; _ 
Leopold Morse, Democrat, 10,616; William Gaston, 
Democrat, 222; Gustavus V. Hutchinson, Green- 
backer, 84; scattering, 58; Morse’s plurality, 115. 
All the other districts in the State were carried by 
the Republicans. 


The people of Michigan rejected, by a vote of 
58,023 naysto 87,010 yeas, the proposed. constita- 
tional amendment to anthorize'the city of ‘Detroit 
to issue bonds to construct a tunnel or bridge. 
One-half the adverse majority came from: St. 
Clairand: Wayne Counties. The total vote of the 
State on Presidential Electors was 363,097, and on 
the amendment only 95,083. 

The highest vote on the Republican Electoral 
ticket-In this State was cast for Clarence A. Sew- 
ard, who received 555,544 yotes. The lowest was 
for Zara A. Blake, who fell 16:-votes short. George 
H. Lapham, of Yates County, leads the Democratic 
ticket; Jacob Wilson, of Wayne County, runs47 
votes behind him, Only six of the Democratic can- 
didates for Electors received fewer votes than Mr. 
Hewitt. 


Francis Kernan, Jr., son of Senator Kernan; 
and Miss Henrietta Marie Warnick were married tn 
St; Patrick’s Church. Utica, at 6:30 P. M., Tuesday. 
The ceremony was performed by the Rev. Father 


Finegan, of the Jesuits’ Church, Eighty-fourth-. © 


street, this City, formerly. Vice-President. of Ford- 
ham College and long an intimate friend of Mr. 
Warnick’s family. He was assisted by the Rev. 
Father Caraher, Pastor of the church. The brides- 
maids were Miss Esther Warnick, ‘sister of the 
bride; Misses Kernan, Crouse, Watson, and Pom: 
eroy, of Utica, and Miss Hitchcock, of Youngstown 
Ohio. i 

_ The Dubuque (lowa) Times expresses radical 
views upon the proposition to make ex-Presidents 
United States Senators for life, saying: “The 
scheme is fantastical, and may as well be'‘aban- 
doned at once. Itis not in harmony with our iy 
stitutions, and is not in the direction of American 
progress. We are advancing toward democracy,: 
and away from aristocracy.. The Constitution will 
be changed, no doubt, and the Senate remodeled 


Or abolished, It is too aristocratic now..and-mnst >. 


be made democratic. ‘The term must be shortened . 
to two years, and Wee Cansines mie. DRchOONE Ae: 
equal electoral districts.” _ 


The Boston Herald: relates that a Boston 
gentleman, who has extensive business relations 
with Southern railroads, and is now making his 
annual tour in the South, writes home that the 
business: men of that section are well ‘satisfied with 
the result Of the Presidential election, and by nc 
means slow to express their disgust at the conduct 
of the Northern Democratic managers, and that 
were the election to come off now, and the South- 
ern people in possession of their dearly-acquired 
knowledge of Barnum's methods, the result ih that. 
section would astonish the country. The ‘writer 
of this, the Herald says, is a conservative, more in ~ 


sympathy with the Southern leaders than. with ie 


Northern Republicans. 


Judge Thomas C. Manning, of Louisiana, . 
has accepted the. appointment of Goy. Wiltz te 
continue the contest for. Gov. Kellogg’s seat in the 
Senate. . He says in his letter to the Governor: ; 
“ The right. of our State to a full representation‘of. . 
her own choice in the United States Senate, hat. 
not been enjoyed during the last three years., She 
must be represented in the contest: initiated by the. 
lamented Spofford, the Object of which is:to a& 
sure the enjoyment of that right, or she will be 
held to have. abandoned the claim then set up... } 
shall endeayor to bring that contest to a speedy 
and successful termination, and trust that the just 
claim of our State, as presented by my predecessor, 
will be finally recognized.” 

Ex-Gov. B. F. Perry, of South Carolina, hae 
been heard from again. He says thatthe South 


erners.are under many obligations to the, Northern < 
Democrats, who “ have never deserted them ina 


Presidential. election," (the Governor :¢ 


“There is nb doubt. that the colored ped 
majority in the State, and if they were solidi 
carry the State elections, We have thepower 0: 
teen iments in on Part; 
in South Carolina, if we will, only 6: 

no Democrat rent hia lands to.a R 
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